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MAY  DAY 

"Here  the  May-pole  rears  its  crest 

With  the  rose  and  hawthorn  drest ; 
In  the  midst,  like  the  young  queen, 
Flower-crowned,  of  the  rural  green. 

Is  a  iright-cheelced  girl,  her  eye 

Blue,  nice  April's  morning  sTcy. 
Farewell,  cities!     Who  could  bear 
All  their  smoke  and  all  their  care. 

All  their  pomp,  lohen  ivooed  away 

By  the  a^ure  hours  of  May? 

Give  me  woodhine-scented  bowers, 
Blue  wreaths  of  the  violet  flowers. 

Clear  sky,  fresh  air,  sweet  birds  and  trees. 

Sights  and  sounds  and  scenes  like  these." 

— Letitm  Elizabeth  London. 


THE  MAY  DAY  FETE 

Bertha  M.  Lee,  Class  of  1S93 

' '  I  shall  never  forget  the  delight  I  felt  ou 
first  seeing  a  May-pole.  It  was  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dee,  close  by  the  picturesque  old 
bridge  that  stretches  across  the  river  from 
the  quaint  little  city  of  Chester.  I  value 
every  custom  that  tends  to  infuse  poetical 
feeling  into  the  common  people  and  to  soften 
the  rudeness  of  rustic  manners  without  de- 
stroying their  simplicity.  Indeed,  it  is  to 
the  decline  of  this  happy  simplicity  that  the 
decline  of  this  custom  may  be  traced;  and 
the  rural  dances  on  the  gi-een  and  the  homely 
May-day  pageant  have  gradually  disappear- 
ed, in  proportion  as  the  peasantry  have  be- 
come expensive  and  artificial  in  their  pleas- 
ures and  too  knowing  for  simple  enjoy- 
ment. ' ' 

Because  our  students,  like  Irving,  deplore 
the  dearth  of  simple  rustic  sports,  they  are 
planning  to  show,  as  best  they  may,  Old 
England  taking  holiday.  They  are  making 
no  attempt  to  give  a  strictly  historical  pag- 
eant, or  to  confine  their  ' '  shews ' '  to  any 
one  reign.  Queen  Eli2abeth  and  Sir  Walter 
Ealeigh  will  appear,  simply  as  connecting 
links  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 
For  the  same  reason  our  College  buildings 
are  to  display  the  arms  of  the  Eight  Lords ' 
Proprietors,  whose  families  were  old  when 
Eliiabeth  was  young.  May  revels  are  as  old 
as  Europe.  In  them  are  curiously  mingled 
the  traditions  of  many  centuries — in  cos- 
tume, legend,  sport  and  song,  and  in  relig- 
ious rite.  Therefore  our  girls  have  ' '  elected 
and  rejected"  with  one  persistent  desire — 
to  give  a  rustic  May-day  such  as  our  fore- 
fathers enjoyed,  emphasizing  innocent  and 
eliminating  questionable  features. 

Bourne  says:  "On  May-day  the  juvenile 
part  of  both  sexes  are  wont  to  rise  a  little 
after  midnight  and  walk  to  some  neighbor- 
ing wood,  accompanied  with  music  and  the 
blowing  of  horns,  where  they  break  down 
branches  from  the  trees  and  adorn  them  with 
nosegays  and  crowns  of  flowers;  when  this 
is  dene,  they  return  with  their  booty  home- 
wards about  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  make 


their  doors  and  windows  to  triumph  with 
the  flowery  spoils,  and  the  after  part  of  the 
day  is  chiefly  spent  in  dancing  round  a  tall 
pole  consecrated  to  the  Goddess  of  Flowers. ' ' 
But  if  it  were  inconvenient  to  have  the  revels 
on  the  first  day  of  May  they  were  put  at 
another  time.  Sometimes  they  continued, 
in  one  place  after  another,  several  weeks, 
during  which  people  ' '  did  fetch  their  May- 
poles with  divers  warlike  shews,  with  good 
archers,  morrice  dancers,  and  other  devices 
for  pastime ;  and  toward  evening  they  had 
stage-plays  and  bone-fires  in  the  streets. ' ' 
The  odor  of  the  burning  bones  was  supposed 
to  be  very  gratifying  to  the  Gaelic  sun  god. 
Marehyn's  Diary  (1552)  says  of  the  Fen- 
church  pole,  ' '  it  was  as  goodlie  a  May -pole 
as  you  have  ever  seen,  it  was  painted  whyte 
and  greene. ' '  The  variorum  Shakspere 
shows  a  pole  planted  in  a  mound  of  earth. 
The  shaft  is  painted  with  a  diagonal  line  of 
black  upon  a  ground  of  yellow,  and  has 
affixed  to  it  St.  George 's  red-cross  banner 
and  a  white  streamer  with  a  forked  end. 

Naturally  the  Puritans  frowned  upon 
anything  of  heatlien  origin.  To  quote: 
' '  This  day  shall  be  erected  long,  wooden 
TdoUs,  whereat  many  greasy  churls  shall 
murmure,  that  will  not  bestow  so  much  as 
a  faggott-sticke  toward  the  warming  of  the 
poore. "  "  Their  chief  est  jewel  is  their 
Maie-poale,  which  they  have  covered  all  over 
with  flowers  and  hearbes,  two  or  three  him- 
dred  men,  women  and  children  following  it 
with  great  devotion.  They  strawe  the 
ground  rouude  aboute  it,  they  set  up  sum- 
mer bowers,  halles,  and  arbours  hard  by  it, 
and  then  fall  they  to  banquetting  and  feast- 
ing, to  leaping  and  dancing  about  it  as  the 
heathen  did  at  the  dedication  of  their  Idolls. 
If  Moses  were  angry  when  he  saw  the  people 
dance  about  a  golden  calf,  well  may  we  be 
angry  to  see  them  dancing  the  Morris  about 
a  post. "  "  There  were  two  set  up  in  my 
parish;  the  one  was  stoUen  and  the  other 
given  by  a  protest  Papist.  That  which  was 
stolen  was  said  to  be  given,  when  'twas 
proved  to  their  faces  that  'twas  stollen. ' ' 
' '  The  Pole  being  thus  brought  home,  they 
began  to  drink  healths  about  it  and  to  it, 
till  they  could  not  stand  so  steady  as  the 
Pole  did.  *  *  «  These  libertines  scorn- 
ing at  Authority,  one  of  them  fell  suddenly 
into  a  Consumption,  whereof  he  shortly  after 
died.  It  was  sufficient  to  provoke  God  to 
send  plagues  and  judgements  upon  them. ' ' 
Angry  retorts  were  not  wanting.  Note : 
"Why  should  the  priest  against  the  May- 
pole preach? 
Alas !  it  is  a  thing  beyond  his  reach : 
How  he  the  error  of  his  time  condoles 
And  says  'tis  none  of  the  celestial  poles. 
Whilst  he  (fond  man)  at  May-poles  thus 

perplext, 
Forgets  he  makes  a  May-game  of  his  text. ' ' 
' '  The  Zelots  here  are  grown  so  ignorant 
That  they  mistake  Wakes  for  some  ancient 
saint. 


Would  be  called  saints  here,  none  in  heaven 

they  call, 
Besides,  they  May-poles  hate  with  all  their 

soul, 
I  think,  because  a  Cardinal  was  a  Pole. ' ' 

In  our  Fete  there  will  be  seven  May-poles. 
A  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Fete  will 
be  the  Old  Folk  Dances,  over  which  Misses 
McAUester  and  Washburn  have  been  inde- 
fatigable. Of  course,  if  any  spectator  has 
eliminated  from  his  Bible  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  Psalm,  we  shall  not  expect  him 
to  look  at  the  dances.  There  will  be  plenty 
of  other  things  to  look  at,  and  he  need  not 
hurt  his  conscience. 

Several  delightful  numbers  will  be  given 
by  the  Training  School  children,  who  are 
enthusiastic  over  the  Pete,  and  among  whom 
there   is   not   one    doubting    Thomas. 

As  for  the  College  girls,  had  their  prepa- 
rations done  no  more  than  call  their  serious 
attention  to  England's  ballads,  the  Fete 
would  have  been  well  worth  while. 

I  firmly  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  .old 
story  about  Colgrim  the  Saxon  and  King 
Arthur.  You  remember  Colgrim  had  re- 
treated to  York  and  Arthur's  warriors  had 
surrounded  the  city.  Colgrim 's  brother  was 
beyond  Arthur 's  lines — with  cheering  news 
for  Colgrim.  Eeinforcements  were  coming. 
How  could  he  let  Colgrim  know?  Simply 
enough.  Disguising  himself  as  a  minstrel, 
he  played  and  sang  for  Arthur's  soldiers, 
stealing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  walls,  till 
one  night,  he  could  reveal  himself  to  a  watch- 
er on  the  wall  and  be  drawn  up  by  a  rope. 
Thus  may  poetry  in  the  disguise  of  a  rude 
ballad  steal  through  the  hard  battle  of  hu- 
man life,  bringing  glad  tidings  from  invisible 
friends.  Who  that  has  ever  read  Percy 's 
Eeliques  can  forget  ' '  those  golden  figures 
which  the  undying  ballad-maker  had  enamel- 
ed into  the  solid  tissue  of  English  life?" 
Tall  Eobin  Hood  in  the  act  of  cleaving  the 
slender  willow-wand  with  his  arrow  at  three 
hundred  and  thirty  yards,  while  stout  Guy  of 
Gisbourne,  clad  in  his  horse-hide  suit,  stands 
stricken  with  amazement ;  Widdrington  at 
Chevy  Chase,  for  whom 

' '  Needs  must  I  wayle, 

As  one  in  doleful  dumpes. 
For  when  his  leggs  were  smitten  off 

He  fought  upon  his  stumps ; ' ' 

William  of  Cloudesly  letting  down  his  wife 
and  three  children  from  his  burning  house, 
and  finally  routing  the  sheriff  and  his  posse, 
with  the  help  of  Adam  Bell  and  Clym  of  the 
Clough — such  heroic  forms  stand  out  like 
rich  tapestry-work  about  the  common-living- 
room  of  one  who  knows  the  English  ballads. 
Our  hunt  for  old  English  music  has  been 
intensely  interesting.  One  of  the  many  de- 
lightful "by-products"  of  the  Fete  has  been 
the  real  courtesy  and  genuine  interest  mani- 
fested   towards    us    by    English    strangers. 
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With  the  exception  of  what  our  Library  of 
Congress  lent  us,  all  the  music  for  our  May 
songs  was  sent  us  direct  from  England. 
Under  Ethel  Harris's  enthusiastic  leader- 
ship the  girls  are  progressing  well  in  the 
study  of  these  old  tunes. 

Miss  Fort,  in  her  search  for  information 
about  flags  and  armorial  bearings,  has  met 
with  similar  courtesy  from  Mr:  E.  D.  W. 
Connor,  from  the  managers  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  of  our  Library  of  Congress. 
Miss  Fort 's  girls  are  doing  an  excellent  piece 
of  work  in  heraldry.  Their  coats  of  arms — 
some  six  feet  square — they  have  enlarged 
from  one  inch  square  plates.  Their  flags 
are  copies  of  old  English  flags  used  prior  to 
and  during  Eliiabethan  times. 

The  editors  of  some  of  our  best  state's 
newspapers  have  been  kindness  and  gener- 
osity itself — not  only  in  their  hearty  en- 
couragement of  our  students'  plans,  but  in 
publishing  free  of  charge  our  "May 
stories. ' ' 

If  there  is  one  thing  of  which  we  are 
prouder  than  any  other,  it  is  our  ' '  own ' ' 
play  of  "Eobin  Hood" — the  dramatisa- 
tion of  which  was  the  labor  of  love  of  Vir- 
ginia BroT\n  Douglas  and  her  husband  Mr. 
Eobert  Dick  Douglas.  Though  many  dra- 
matic pieces  have  been  written  about  this 
hero,  none  suited  our  purpose.  So  Virginia 
simply  ' '  saturated ' '  her  mind  with  the  old 
legends  and  ballads  about  him,  and  told  the 
stories  every  night  to  her  husband.  When 
thajr  had  reconciled  the  irreconcilable  and 
separated  the  dross  from  the  gold,  together 
they  wrote  the  play.  Our  Societies  are 
equally  proud  of  the  joint  production.  Mr. 
Douglas  has  long  been  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Cornelian  Literary  Society  and  Vir- 
ginia is  an  enthusiastic  Adelphian. 

For  the  entertainment  as  a  whole  we  ex- 
pect the  sympathy  of  our  Alumnae.  When 
it  is  over,  may  it  be  truly  said:  "Zeale 
devised  it.  Love  procured  it,  Boyes  and 
Girles  performed  it,  and  none  but  Fooles 
dispraised  it." 


A  VISIT  TO  WORDSWORTH'S 
HOME 

Martha  IVinJteld,  Class  1906 
The  natural  magic  of  the  English  Lake 
Country  is  too  potent  to  have  need  of  "a 
remoter  charm  by  thought  supplied."  The 
calm,  serene  beauty  of  Windermere  and 
Derwentwater,  the  dignity  and  majesty  of 
Skiddaw  and  Helvellyn  give  genuine  deliglit ; 
yet  their  chief  charm  to  me  was  that  of  asso- 
ciation. Here  one  thinks  involuntarily  of 
De  Quincey,  of  Coleridge,  of  Southey;  but 
most  of  all,  of  the  genius  of  the  place,  of 
Wordsworth,  who  possessing  "that  first 
great  gift,  the  vital  soul — interpreted  the 
very  heart  of  the  region,  and  in  his  match- 
loss  poems  has  enshrined  and  forever  made 
memorable  its  spirit  of  meek  and  quiet 
loveliness. 

To  me  the  moi-t  intereMing  spot  in  the 
Lake  District  is  the  little  village  of  Gras- 
mere.  Here  it  was  that  the  poet  came,  in 
1800,  with  liis  sister  Dorothy,  and  here  in 
"Dove  Cottage"  he  spent  the  seven  years 
of  hi.s  poetic  prime.  The  cottage  was  orig- 
inally a  publicjiouse,  bearing  the  "sensible 
sign"  of  a  dove  and  olive  bough;  hence  its 
name.     Dove  Cottage  is  now  a  national  me- 


morial. It  was  sold  in  1890  to  the  Dove 
Cottage  Trustees,  who  hold  it  for  the  nation. 
Prom  the  porch,  ' '  green  to  the  very  door, ' ' 
the  visitor  enters  the  dining-room.  On  the 
w-all  is  a  framed  certificate  of  Wordsworth 's 
laureateship  and  a  picture  of  his  dog.  On 
a  shelf  are  the  skates  used  by  the  poet  on 
Grasmere  and  Eydal  Water.  According  to 
Mrs.  Dixon,  the  present  caretaker  of  the 
Cottage,  Wordsworth  was  "a  swift  skater, 
verra  quick,  but  he  was  na  figurer."  This 
room  was  also  used  by  the  family  as  a  lower 
sitting-room.  It  was  here  that  the  Edin- 
burgh lawyer,  more  intent  upon  the  book  in 
his  hand  than  upon  the  task  intrusted  to  him 
by  Dorothy,  forgot  the  toasting  fork  and 
let  the  toast  burn  to  cinders.  By  this  fire, 
De  Quincey,  who  later  came  to  live  here, 
kept  his  "eternal  teapot",  and  wrote  and 
drank  tea  from  eight  o  'clock  in  the  evening 
until  four  in  the  morning.  Here  it  was  also, 
as  well  as  in  the  room  above,  that  Coleridge 
"of  the  God-like  forehead",  a  frequent 
inmate  of  the  Wordsworth  household,  sat  so 
often  and  ' '  talked  on  forever ' ',  talks  of 
which,  alas!  no  record  survives.  Other 
rooms  on  this  floor  are  Dorothy's  bedroom, 
the  kitchen,  and  the  cellar. 

Directly  above  the  lower  sitting-room  is 
"the  half  kitchen  and  half -parlour  fire",  of 
which  the  poet  speaks  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  Personal  Talk.  This  was  the  living  and 
working  room  of  the  Wordsworth  family. 
Here  most  of  the  ' '  indoor ' '  labor  of  the 
poet  was  done.  Above  the  fireplace  is  a 
bookcase  containing  copies  of  all  the  poet's 
works  published  during  his  lifetime.  On 
the  w-alls  are  seen  original  manuscripts  of 
letters  of  the  Wordsworth  family — most  of 
thetu  \vritten  by  Dora  to  Edward  Quillinau 
before  their  marriage — the  original  manu- 
script of  The  CueVoo,  and  of  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's Sohrab  and  Bustiim.  I  was  inter- 
ested to  see  a  cane  made  from  one  of  ' '  the 
fraternal  four''  yew-trees  of  Borrowdale. 
blown  down  by  "the  great  storm  of  188.3," 
Wordsworth's  gun,  and  a  death  mask  of  the 
poet.  Numerous  photographs  of  Words- 
worth, taken  at  different  ages,  adorn  the 
walls;  pictures  of  Brompton  Church  where 
Wordsworth  married  Mary  Hutchinson;  of 
Eacedown,  his  earliest  home  with  Dorothy. 
Opposite  this  room  is  Wordsworth's  bed- 
room. The  bedstead,  bed,  and  hangings  are 
just  as  they  were  in  the  poet's  lifetime. 
The  interesting  coverlet  is  new.  It  is  made 
of  linen,  woven  and  embroidered  by  the  girls 
of  an  industrial  school  in  Southport.  Above 
the  border  of  cowslips,  daisies,  and  violets, 
worked  in  their  natural  colors,  are  the  follow- 
ing quotations  from  Wordsworth's  poems, 
embroidered  in  gilt  letters: 

"We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love. '• 

"   'Tis  my   delight,  alone  in  summer   shade 

To  pipe  a  simple  song  to  thinking  hearts." 

"Love  had  he  found   in  huts  where  poor 

men  lie. 

"Yc  Prefpnce  of  Nature  in  the  sky 

And  on  the  earth!    Yc  visions  of  the  hills 

And  souls  of  lonely  places!  " — 

Both  flowers  and  sentiments,  peculiarly 
Wovdsworthian,  suggest  ' '  To  sing  of  joy  in 
widest  commonalty  spread ' ' —  tlie  burden  of 
his  song  and  the  great  purpose  of  his  life. 


Adjoining  the  poet 's  bedroom  is  the  guest 
chamber.  On  the  walls  are  portraits  of 
friends  most  of  whom  he  entertained  here — 
portraits  of  Coleridge,  Southey,  De  Quincey, 
Scott,  Lamb,  Landor,  WiUiam  Ellery  Chau- 
ning,  and  others.  To  me  this  is  the  most 
attractive  room  because  of  its  bright  out- 
look on  the  ' '  sweet  orchard-garden  eminent- 
]j  fair ' ' — Wordsworth 's  favorite  study — im- 
mortalised in  many  of  his  poems. 

Here  are  apple  trees  and  flowers  native 
to  the  region — the  primrose,  fox-glove,  cel- 
andine, often  mentioned  in  the  poems.  Here 
the  poet  often  lay  in  the  soft,  green  grass 
sometimes  composing  poems,  sometimes  mere- 
ly idling  in  "  a  wise  passiveness ' '  whUe  Dor- 
othy read  him  asleep.  A  row  of  stone  steps 
leads  up  to  the  ' '  sequestered  orchard  seat ' '. 
Here  he  composed  the  Green  Linnet  which 
enshrines  the  very  spirit  of  the  place.  Here 
too,  he  watched  the  Butterfly  "self -poised 
upon  the  yellow  flower."  This  flower  must 
have  been  the  yellow  poppy  still  in  the  yard, 
the  seeds  of  which  the  poet  brought  back 
from  one  of  his  ' '  tramps ' '. 

The  visitor  goes  back  in  imagination  to 
the  simple  life  lived  here.  Such  ' '  plain  liv- 
ing and  high  thinking"  has  probably  never 
been  experienced  by  the  poets  of  England 
before  or  since.  We  like  to  read,  in  Doro- 
thy's Journal,  of  the  poet's  doing  the  little 
trivial  household  tasks — chopping  the  wood, 
weeding  the  garden,  sticking  beanstalks. 
We  reverence  all  the  more  the  great  seer, 
who  could  take  the  "common  things" 
around  him — the  daisy,  the  humble  little  cel- 
andine, the  leech  gatherer  on  the  lonely  moor, 
the  humble  shepherd  Michael — and  trans- 
forming them  by  the  light  of  his  wonderful 
imagination,  could  discover  to  us  the 
"beauty  and  magic  and  grace"  that  are 
set  in  the  world  and  abide. 

' '  Blessings  be  on  them,  and  eternal  praise — 
The  poets  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays. ' ' 


The  bulletin  of  the  summer  session  of  the 
State  Normal  College  has  just  been  issued. 
Any  one  may  secure  a  copy  by  requesting  it. 
' '  The  special  purpose  of  the  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College  in  organising  the 
summer  session  is  to  offer  the  advantages 
of  its  instruction  to  those  women  of  the 
State  whose  occupations  during  the  other 
months  of  the  year  prevent  their  attend- 
ance upon  the  regular  sessions.  The  courses 
are  arranged  to  meet  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  needs  of  the  women  of  the  State.  A 
number  of  the  regular  college  courses  will 
be  offered  and  credit  given  for  work  com- 
pleted in  a  satisfactory  manner.  In  addi- 
tion, there  will  be  special  courses  in  Peda- 
gogy, in  Domestic  Science,  in  School  Gar- 
dening, and   Elementary  Agriculture."' 


' '  When  a  man  is  educated  it  is  simply 
one  more  taken  from  the  list  of  ignorance, 
but  in  the  education  of  a  woman  the  whole 
family  is  taught,  for  she  will  pass  on  what 
she  has  learned  to  her  children. '  The  edu- 
cation of  one  woman  is  far  more  important 
for  the  world's  advancement  than  that  of 
one  man.'' — Charles  P.  ilclver. 
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STUDENT    ACTIVITIES    AT    SMITH 
COLLEGE 

Janet  Weil,  'o8-'io 
Pakt  I 

It  is  no  easy  thing  to  tell  about  Smith, — 
Smith  is  sueh  a  big  thing  to  tell  about.  And 
there  are  so  many  phases  in  which  one  woi'ld 
be  interested,  that  to  get  a  real  idea  of  Smith 
College,  one  must  know  about  it,  not  only 
from  the  hearsay  of  students  but  also  from 
life  lived  intimately  within  the  college. 
Though  my  present  method  is  wholly  inade- 
quate for  any  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
whole,  I  shall  attempt  to  give  a  partial  sur- 
vey of  the  many  activities  which  Smith  Col- 
lege has  to  offer.  I  hope  that  the  account 
of  these  organisations  will  not  lead  anyone - 
to  think  that  the  academic  side  of  the  Col- 
lege is  unemphasized.  I  am  only  omitting 
that  part  of  it  for  reasons  that  are  doubtless 
obvious.  Everyone  knows  what  college  work 
is;  and  an  account  of  the  Smith  College  cur- 
riculum can  be  obtained  at  first  hand  from 
the  college  catalogue.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
in  most  of  the  activities  which  require  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  attention,  a  student 
is  eligible  only  if  she  be  of  good  academic 
standing;  she  must  be  able  to  have  a  good 
official  record  before  she  can  take  an  active 
part  in  anything. 

Doubtless  the  student  government  of 
Smith  College  will  be  of  interest,  since  that 
is  a  subject  with  which  all  Normal  girls  are 
at  present  much  concerned.  Smith  College 
has  never  had  complete  self-government.  It 
has  a  Council  composed  of  the  presidents  of 
the  four  classes,  one  other  representative  of 
the  Sophomore  class,  two  other  Juniors  and 
three  other  Seniors.  This  Council  acts  as 
a  mediating  committee  between  the  students 
and  the  faculty.  The  College  has  a  set  num- 
ber of  rules  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Council  to  enforce.  The  influence  of  the 
Council  is  more  directly  felt  by  the  students 
who  recognise  their  house  president — some 
girl  whom  the  students  elect — as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Council  government.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Council  to  direct  college 
sentiment  as  far  as  possible  into  fitting  chan- 
nels. 

There  are,  of  course,  the  four  class  organ- 
iiations.  The  Freshman  class  is  not  organ 
iied  until  after  Thanksgiving;  thus  giving 
the  girls  more  time  to  find  out  the  most  com- 
petent girls  for  officers.  The  class  officers 
are  elected  only  once  during  the  year — in  the 
early  fall.  The  Junior  and  the  Freshman, 
the  Senior  and  the  Sophomore  are  sister 
classes  and  are  known  as  Evens  and  Odds, 
whichever  the  class  numerals  may  be. 

The  societies  of  college  may  be  severally 
divided  into  groups — the  high  scholarship 
society,  the  literary  societies,  the  depart- 
ment clubs,  and  batting  clubs.  The  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society,  the  national  society 
for  high  scholarship,  has  a  chapter  at  Smith. 
The  announcement  of  membership  comes  just 
before  Easter  of  Senior  year. 

There  are  two  literary  societies  in  college. 
Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi.  The  member- 
ship is  confined  to  the  three  higher  classes. 
Literary  capability,  scholarship,  general  all- 
roundness,  and  popularity,  are  the  points 
which  count  in  electing  members.  There 
are  about  sixty  members  in  each  society. 
Twenty-five   is  the   maximum  representation 


of  any  class  in  a  society;  that  is,  when  the 
society  has  its  complete  membership,  there 
are  twenty-five  Seniors,  twenty  Juniors,  and 
fifteen  Sophomores.  These  societies  have 
meetings  about  once  a  month.  The  officers 
and  the  programs  of  the  meetings  are  pub- 
licly announced. 

The  departmental  clubs  are  in  more  di- 
rect conjunction  with  the  academic  work. 
The  instructors  of  the  several  departments 
which  have  clubs,  recommend  those  people 
who  are  particularly  good  in  their  depart- 
ment; the  clubs  then  vote  on  these  candi- 
dates. The  following  are  the  several  depart- 
mental clubs:  Philosophical  Club,  Biologi- 
cal Society,  Colloquium  (Chemistry  Club), 
Physics  Club,  Mathematical  Club,  Teleseop- 
ium  (Astronomical  Club),  La  Soeiete  Pran- 
gaise,  Der  Deutsche  Verein,  II  Tricolore,  El 
Club  Espagnol,  Greek  Club,  Oriental  So- 
ciety, (connected  with  the  Bible  Depart- 
ment),Vox  Club  (Elocution),  Clef  Club  (rep- 
resenting those  musical  students  who  com- 
pose), and  Studio  Club  (made  up  of  Art 
students).  There  are  four  clubs  in  college 
which,  though  not  directly  associated  with 
an  academic  department,  have  for  their 
members  girls  particularly  interested  in  their 
line  of  work.  These  clubs  are.  Spectator, 
Current  Events,  Blue  Pencil,  and  Manuscript. 
The  first  two  are  concerned  with  happenings 
which  go  to  make  up  history,  the  latter  two 
with  literary  effort. 

The  next  distinct  division  of  clubs  is 
those  organized  for  the  pure  fun  of  meeting 
together.  They  are  known  as  the  batting 
clubs.  I  think  "bat"  must  be  a  native 
Smith  word.  It  is  really  only  a  modernized 
word  for  picnic.  The  Novel  Club  perhaps 
does  not  belong  exactly  in  this  class,  but 
more  so  than  any  other.  The  main  object 
of  its  organization  is,  I  believe,  to  produce 
a  novel  yearly  which  represents  each  of  its 
members  by  a  representative  chapter.  G.  D., 
A.  0.  H.  (Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians), 
Orangemen,  and  Pleiades  are  the  batting 
clubs  which  are  permanent.  There  are  often 
several  batting  clubs  organized  which 
last  only  as  long  as  the  class  in  which  they 
are  organized  is  in  college. 

Good  academic  rank  is  necessary  before 
one  may  be  admitted  to  any  department 
club.  No  Freshmen  are  elected  to  member- 
ship until  near  the  end  of  the  year.  No  girl 
can  be  a  member  of  more  than  three  clubs 
at  once.  But  the  batting  clubs  and  those 
not  connected  with  the  departments  do  not 
come  under  these  restrictions.  There  are 
other  clubs  which  do  not  come  under  any  of 
these  heads.  They  are  the  State  Clubs, 
Church  Clubs  and  Granddaughters'  Society. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  next  issue.) 


A  LETTER  FROM  CHINA 

MyrlU  L.  McCubbins,  '02-'o.l 

[The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a 
letter  written  to  one  of  our  students. — 
Editor.] 

Here  I  am,  a  refugee  in  Shanghai  January 
2nd,  1912.  We  had  to  leave  Siangtan  on 
December  2,  and  come  here.  The  American 
Consul  ordered  all  women  and  children  to 
leave  our  province,  as  he  considered  it  no 
longer  safe  there.  We  left  when  we  did 
because  we  were  afraid  of  being  caught  be- 


!    tween  two  armies  and  possibly  robbed  and 
murdered. 

Terrible    battles    have   been    fought    out 

here,  but  we  feel  that  the  war  is  about  end- 

i    ed,  as  they  have  elected  a  president  and  are 

j   no  longer  fighting.  A  good  many  missionaries 

!    have  gone  home  since  things  looked  so  dark 

I    that   everybody   feared  it   might   be  months 

before    he    could    go    back    to    his    station. 

Some    dreadful   things   have   happened,    but 

the  papers  have  exaggerated  things  greatly. 

We   passed   through   Hankow    and   Nanking 

where   the   two   worst   battles    were   fought. 

The  native   cities   are   dreadful    to   look   at,' 

for   the  houses  are  riddled  with   shells  and 

bullets.     So   many   people   were   killed   that 

they  couldn't  bury  them. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  Christmas  here. 
We  went  to  a  one  o'clock  dinner  Christmas 
day  and  had  turkey  and  many  other  good 
things  to  eat.  That  night  I  was  out  to  an 
eight  o  'clock  dinner  and  had  roast  goose. 
On  Tuesday  we  went  to  Soochow,  three  hours 
distant  by  train.  We  had  a  lovely  visit 
there  with  the  Southern  Methodists.  While 
there  I  went  donkey  riding  and  had  much 
fun.  The  donkeys  are  very  small  and  look 
more  like  jack  rabbits  than  donkeys.  They 
all  wear  lots  of  bells  and  make  a  great  noise. 
The  saddles  are  very  funny,  but  I  managed 
to  stay  on  even  when  the  donkeys  trotted. 
The  rides  in  the  sedan  chairs  are  nice  too. 
Here  we  have  rubber  tired  rickshas  to  ride 
in.  I  had  such  a  pleasant  sea  voyage.  We 
had  many  moonlight  promenades  on  the  deck. 
One  night  we  got  up  a  funny  entertainment 
on  board  in  which  nearly  every  one  took 
part. 

China  is  a  great  country.  I  wish  you 
could  come  out  to  see  me  sometime.  The 
Chinese  are  cutting  off  their  queues  and  they 
certainly  look  improved.  Many  of  them  have 
put  on  American  clothes.  The  Chinese  are 
full  of  curiosity  and  never  tire  of  watching 
us  foreigners.  They  never  try  to  hurt  us, 
but  follow  us  and  crowd  about  us  when  we 
go  on  the  main   street. 

Siangtan  is  a  very  nice  place  to  live.  It 
is  on  the  Siang  river,  which  flows  into  the 
Yangstse.  We  can  travel  the  whole  thous- 
and miles  from  Shanghai  to  Siangtan  by 
steamer.  This  is  the  orange  season  and  1 
wish  you  could  enjoy  some  of  the  fine  ones 
we  have.  They  grow  in  Siangtan.  We  had 
lovely  chrysanthemums,  violets  and  roses 
when  we  left.  The  roses  bloom  all  winter, 
even  though  it  is  cold.  We  hope  to  go  back 
to  Siangtan  within  a  few  weeks.  There  are 
only  three  men  left  there  of  all  our  crowd. 
We  had  just  moved  into  our  nice  new  house 
and  certainly  hated  to  leave.  We  learned 
late  one  afternoon  that  we  had  to  leave  next 
day  at  daybreak.  We  surely  had  to  hurry 
our   packing. 

Shanghai  is  a  big  old  city,  but  much  of 
it  is  European  and  American.  We  have  a 
United  States  postoffiee  here.  There  are 
several  gunboats  out  here  and  it  seems 
good  to  see  "Old  Glory"  flying. 


"The  most  important  civil  institution  in 
the  state  is  a  public  school.  No  man  can 
really  believe  in  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment who  does  not  base  his  political  phil- 
osophy upon  the  intelligence  and  right  train- 
ing of  all  the  people. ' ' — Charles  D.  Mclver. 
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The  May  Day  Fete  is  the  most  interest- 
ing— I  may  say  the  all  absorbing — topic  of 
College  life  just  now.  It  demands  and  ob- 
tains by  far  more  time,  more  worls  and  more 
tlionght  than  any  entertainment  the  College 
has  ever  before  attempted.  Nearly  two 
years  ago  Mrs.  Sharpe  began  to  arrange 
the  program  and  since  last  fall  nearly  every 
member  of  the  faculty,  the  entire  student 
body,  and  the  children  of  the  training  school 
have  been  steadily  at  work,  making  flags,  cos- 
tumes, and  other  paraphernalia,  or  rehears- 
ing the  plays  and  dances.  From  present 
indications  we  feel  sure  that  Mrs.  Sharpe 
and  her  co-workers  will  have  the  rehearsals 
well  in  hand  in  the  early  spring,  so  that  there 
need  be  no  congestion  of  work  at  the  end  of 
the  term.  As  the  time  draws  near  the  in- 
terest grows  more  intense,  and  we  are  hop- 
ing for  great  success  for  this  vast  imdertak- 
ing.  May  the  alumnae  come  from  far  and 
near  to  help  form  an  interested  audience, 
and  to  show  appreciation  of  the  great  efEort 
put  forth  by  their  Alma  Mater,  and,  best  of 
all,  to  enjoy  a  most  delightful  old  English 
May  Day. 


With  some  hesitation  we  ask,  ' '  Do  the 
alumnae  and  the  former  students  really  wish 
the  News?"  Before  discussing  the  ques- 
tion, we  assure  you  that  the  business  mana- 
ger and  the  literary  editor  are  glad  to  give 
their  services  if  the  News  is  fulfilling  its 
purpose  of  giving  pleasure  to  the  Normal 
students  scattered  far  and  near.  And  just 
here  we  wish  to  thank  each  subscriber  for 
her  encouraging  note  of  appreciation.  This 
appreciation  sufficiently  compensates  us  for 
the  time  and  energy  we  expend  in  editing 
the  News,  but  it  cannot  finance  the  paper, 
and  we  cannot  secure  second-class  postal 
rates  till  we  have  bona  fide  subscribers  for 
one-half  of  the  numbers  published.  Two 
thousand  copies  of  the  first  issue  were  sent 
out,  and  we  have  at  present  one  hundred 
subscribers,  a  good  many  of  whom  are  college 
faculty.  The  postage  on  two  thousand  cop- 
ies is  twenty  dollars  as  third-class  mail 
instead  of  about  four  as  second-class.  We 
feel  sure  that  the  subscription  price  of 
twenty-five  cents  does  not  prevent  you  from 
co-operating  with  us  and  from  making  it 
possible  for  the  afsociation  to  publish  this 
leaflet.  It  is  probably  oor  fault  that  you 
have  not  realised  the  importance  of  sending 
in  your  subscription  at  once,  and  so  we  hope 
to  have  your  subscription  within  a  few 
weeks,  whether  or  not  you  are  a  member  of 
the  Alumnae  Association,  for  you  will  decide 
whether  the  commencement  issue  will  have 
several  hundred  or  a  thousand  copies,  and 
you,  by  your  responses,  will  show  whether 
the  "News  is  just  what  the  ahuiHuu'  wish." 


COLLEGE  NOTES 


Dr.  Lewis  S.  Chafer,  of  Northfleld,  Mass., 
who  was  conducting  a  series  of  lectures  at 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  cit.y. 
visited  our  college  on  the  evening  of  March 
1st  and  gave  an  instructive  lecture  on  Faith. 

Mile.  Merle  D  'Aubigne,  daughter  of  the 
famous  historian,  visited  the  college, 
February  27th,  and  talked  in  a  most  inter- 
esting way  of  the  welfare  work  that  she  and 
a  number  of  others  are  doing  for  the  factory 
boys  and  girls  of  northern  France.  She 
spoke  of  her  work  in  Lille,  a  manufacturing 
city  of  800,000  inhabitants.  The  environ- 
ment and  opportunities  of  the  working  peo- 
ple in  this  city  are  very  inferior  to  those  in 
our  cities,  and  the  French  boys  and  girls 
have  exceedingly  few  advantages  for  devel- 
opment or  for  pleasure.  Mile.  D  'Aubigne, 
a  magnetic,  interesting,  cultured  woman, 
remained  at  the  College  several  days  to  rest 
before  going  on  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  where 
she  hoped  to  interest  some  Huguenot  Socie- 
ties in  the  working  classes  of  France.  The 
faculty  found  her  as  entertaining  in  the 
drawing   room    as   on  the   lecture   platform. 

On  Carolina  Day  Mr.  E.  D.  W.  Connor 
began  a  course  of  five  lectures  on  North  Car- 
olina History.  These  lectures  were  very  in- 
teresting and  \se  regret  that  his  lecture 
of  February  28th,  on  ' '  What  the  Germans 
have  contributed  to  North  Carolina  His- 
tory," was  the  last  of  the  series. 

Miss  Dupuy,  a  member  of  the  Training 
School  faculty,  has  accepted  an  appointment 
to  go  as  a  missionary  to  Korea.  She  will 
sail  next  August  from  San  Francisco.  The 
College,  both  faculty  and  students,  regret 
very  much  to  lose  her  and  feel  that  the  Ko- 
reans are  fortunate,  indeed,  to  have  come 
among  them  a  woman  of  her  bright,  sunny 
disposition,  of  her  keen  intellect  and  of  her 
broad  sympathy. 


LINEN  SHOWER 

Anna  M.  Gove 

Last  spring  when  we  moved  into  the  New 
Infirmary,  some  one  was  inspired  to  suggest 
a  linen  shower,  and  the  idea  seems  to  have 
been  good  if  one  may  judge  from  the  hearty 
response.  All  kinds  of  beautiful  and  dainty 
and  useful  things  were  sent,  and  it  seems 
fitting  that  some  public  acknowledgment  be 
made. 

We  could  not  expect  people  from  a  dis- 
tance to  come;  yet  there  were  many,  who 
were  interested,  living  within  reach  of  the 
College.  After  a  conference  with  President 
Foust  and  with  committees  from  the  two  lit- 
erary societies,  we  decided  to  throw  open 
the  Infirmary  and  invite  former  students 
now  residing  in  Greensboro,  the  faculty,  del- 
egates from  the  two  literary  societies  and 
from  each  class.  Accordingly  the  following 
invitations  were  issued: 

"You  are   invited   to   be   present 

at   the 

linen  shower  given  to  the  new  infirmary 

by    the 

alumnae  and  students  of  the  State  Normal 

and  Industrial  College, 

New  Infirmary  Building, 


February  ninth,  nineteen  hundred  twelve, 

at   four-thirty  o'clock. 

Margaret   E.   Johnson,  Chairman  Adelphian 

Commitee. 

Gretchen  Taylor,  Chairman  Cornelian 

Committee. ' ' 

About  two  hundred  guests  responded  and 
were  received  at  the  east  door  by  Ivor 
Aycock  and  Mary  K.  Brown.  The  large  hall 
and  the  adjoining  rooms  were  made  attrac- 
tive by  (borrowed!)  rugs,  chairs  and  an 
abundance  of  cut  flowers.  In  the  room  to 
the  right  of  the  hall,  Lucile  Elliott,  chair- 
man of  the  linen  display,  with  Lucy  Hamilton, 
Edith  Haight  and  Mary  Worth  had  arranged 
the  gifts.  The  glad-heartedness  that 
prompted  the  sending  seemed  to  pervade 
the  place.  Moreover,  every  one  had  been 
most  generous,  for  counterpanes,  pillowslips, 
towels,  tea  cloths,  doilies,  tray  covers,  cen- 
terpieces, and  even  table-runners  for  the 
waiting  room  were  there;  and  everything 
just  what  we  wanted ! 

I  fancy  that  the  wise  selection  was  lii 
many  cases  due  to  actual  infirmary  exper- 
ience. I  know  that  many  a  lagging  appe- 
tite will  be  stimulated  by  a  tray  more  at- 
tractive for  its  dainty  linen  cover,  and  sure- 
ly the  other  linen  will  add  much  to  the 
hominess   of  our  pretty  white  rooms. 

Miss  Burgess,  College  dietitian,  presided 
over  a  most  attractive  tea  table,  on  which 
one  of  our  new  tea  cloths  was  christened. 
Marianna  Justice,  assisted  by  Edith  Avery, 
Nannie  Brown,  Kate  Graham,  Nell  .Johnston 
and  Margaret  McMillan,  served  the  guests. 

I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  the  tea  or 
the  pleasure  of  being  in  the  infirmary  for 
once  with  no  restrictions  imposed,  that  made 
every  one  seem  in  such  good  spirits,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other,  all  seemed  in  great 
good  humor  and  talked  of  "old  times"  and 
visited  and  forgot  their  cares  for  a  little 
while  at  least.  As  I  moved  about  talking 
to  different  ones,  I  realised  what  a  strong 
body  of  women  has  gone  out  from  the  Col- 
lege, and  I  was  glad  over  and  over  again 
not  only  to  have  known  them  as  students 
but  also  to  see  them  again,  to  hear  of  their 
work,  to  learn  of  their  plans  and  to  know 
that  every  where  and  always  "our  girls" 
prove   useful   citi;ens. 

To  those  who  were  unable  to  be  with  us 
I  wish  to  express  our  regret  at  their  absence, 
while  to  all  who  by  their  remembrances,  mes- 
sages, and  presence  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  linen  shower  I  wish  to  extend 
our  earnest  thanks. 


IN    MEMORIAM 

Her  classmates,  the  other  alumnae  and  the 
former  students  feel  a  great  sorrow  in  the 
loss  of  Nathalie  Smith  Robertson,  '04,  who 
was  burned  so  severely  several  weeks  ago 
that  the  injuries  resulted  in  her  death  Feb- 
ruary 2(ith.  Ill  College  she  w^as  one  of  out 
most  popular  and  best  beloved  students,  and 
by  her  gentleness,  purity,  and  swei-tness  won 
the  love  of  faculty  and  students,  who  are 
deeply  distressed  by  her  sad  death,  and  who 
wish  to  extend  their  warmest  sympathy  to 
lior  loved  ones. 

Eugenia  Harris.    "O-t, 
Mary  1,.  Jones.    '04. 
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THE   CLASSES 

' '  Tidings  from  the  class  of  1893 ' '  was 
publislied  in  the  first  number  of  the  News, 
and  we  are  sorry  that  we  have  failed  to  get 
a  full  account  of  1894  for  this  issue.  But 
we  shall  have  to  content  ourselves  with  hear- 
ing from  Rachel  Bron-n  Clark,  who,  -as 
Fodie  Buie  Kenyou  writes,  "has  a  lovely 
winter  home  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  a 
summer  home  at  Washington  Grove,  Mary- 
land, about  forty  miles  from  Washington. 
She  has  two  adorable  little  daughters.  Each- 
el  and  Harriet,  who  will  some  day  be  ready 
to  go  to  the  Normal. ' ' 

Mary  Arrington,  '95,  after  teaching  in 
several  schools  and  attending  several  sum- 
mer schools,  was  elected  last  summer  Super- 
visor of  Primary  Methods  in  Franklin 
County.  A  newspaper  says :  ' '  The  selection 
of  Miss  Arrington  is  regarded  as  a  great 
piece  of  good  fortune  to  the  county.  She 
is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Sheriff  John  P. 
Arrington  of  Nash  County,  and  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  competent  primary  teach- 
ers in  the  state.  She  will  come  here  (to 
Louisburg)  from  similar  work  in  the  Raleigh 
schools;  and  last  summer  she  was  instructor 
of  primary  methods  in  the  Teachers'  Train- 
ingg  School  at  Greenville.  Miss  Arrington 
will  have  supervision  over  the  teaching  in  the 
first  five  grades.  For  this  work  she  is  ad- 
mirably fitted  both  by  nature  and  by  exper- 
ience, and  the  county  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  securing  her  services." 

Margaret  Gash,  '95,  is  now  an  employee 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  Department  of 
Public  Parks.  Her  otficial  title  is  "Assist- 
ant to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,"  and  she  is  called 
an  indexer. 

AUie  Bell,  '95,  soon  after  graduation, 
married  E.  W.  Blythe,  a  druggist.  She  has 
three  daughters  and  they  all  live  on  a  farm 
about  a  mile  from  Brevard,  called  "Bell 
Mead". 

Sallie  Davis,  '96,  after  graduating,  stud- 
ied at  Trinity  College  and  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Then  she  became  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  History  in  Greens- 
boro Female  College,  which  position  she  re- 
signed several  years  ago  to  assume  a  similar 
one  in  the  East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training 
School. 

Fannie  Harris,  '97,  taught  in  Charlotte 
from  the  time  of  her  graduation  till  some 
months  ago,  when  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
C.  H.  Brown,  of  Knoxs'ilie,  Tenn. 

Irma  Carraway,  '97,  taught  for  several 
years  at  Barium  Springs  and  since  then  has 
been  at  work  in  the  Raleigh  schools. 

Ellen  Saunders,  '98,  married  in  1906  Dr. 
George  S.  Fraps,  a  graduate  of  our  A.  and 
M.  College.  They  have  lived  in  Texas  since 
their  marriage,  and  Dr.  Fraps  has  been  an 
influential  man  ever  since  he  entered  the 
state.  A  recent  Texas  paper  spoke  of  him 
in  high  terms,  saying  among  other  things : 

' '  Down  at  the  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College  is  a  professor  of  agricultural 
chemistry  named  Fraps.  It  is  a  short  name 
and  after  it  are  more  initials  standing  for 


degrees  and  titles  than  there  are  letters 
in  the  name  itself. 

' '  Agricultural  chemistry  is  a  big  subject, 
but  where  Dr.  Praps  comes  into  close  con- 
tact with  the  farms  of  Texas  is  in  his  terse 
and  rapid-fire  answers  to  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions about  fertilisers.  The  growing  de- 
mand for  fertilisers  all  over  Texas  makes 
it  mighty  important  that  there  should  be  a 
man  on  the  job  for  the  state  who  knows  his 
business,  and  Dr.  Praps  is  such  a  man. ' ' 

This  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  the 
alumnae,  who  are  always  interested  in  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  husbands  and 
children  of  their  sister  alumnae.  Dr.  Fraps 
was  recently  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Association  of  America  of  Agricultural 
chemists. 

Sue  Porter  Heatwole,  '99,  delighted  us 
by  spending  the  day  at  the  College  February 
10th.  She  had  not  been  back  for  ten  years 
and,  as  she  said,  she  seemed  lost  on  the  cam- 
pus, so  many  changes  had  taken  place;  but 
she  was  not  lost  in  the  hearts  and  memories 
of  the  faculty.  Sue  Porter,  after  graduat- 
ing, taught  for  five  years  in  Asheville  and 
Salisbury;  then  she  spent  a  year  in  Califor- 
nia and  the  West.  After  that  she  taught 
a  year  in  the  Farmville  Normal  of  Virginia, 
then  two  years  at  Meredith  College  and 
finally  another  year  at  Farmville.  She 
writes:  "In  1909  I  married  Mr.  Heatwole 
and  have  since  been  interested  in  all  that 
pertains  to  teachers,  but  almost  all  my  time 
is  spent  in  making  a  home  for  him  who  is 
giving  his  life  to  the  cause  of  education  in 
"Virginia.  I  love  housekeeping  and  I  think 
my  long  term  of  teaching  has  made  a  better 
housekeeper  of  me  than  I  should  have  been 
otherwise. ' ' 

Sue  Porter  and  her  husband  live  in  Har- 
risonburg, where  Mr.  Heatwole  is  head  of 
the  Department  of  Pedagogy  in  the  new 
State  Normal  and  Industrial   School. 

Emma  Bernard,  '00,  was  recently  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  E.  H.  Kaminer,  of  Gadsden,  S.  C. 

Myrtle  Hunt  Mattocks,  '00,  was  married 
the  winter  after  her  graduation,  and  lived 
in  western  Carolina  till  two  years  ago,  when 
she  and  her  family  moved  to  Kissimee, 
Florida,  where  her  husband,  Mr.  J.  E.  Mat- 
tocks, is  in  real  estate  business.  They  have 
three  children,  a  son  of  nine  who  is  in  the 
graded  school,  a  son  of  seven  who  is  still 
happy  at  the  kindergarten,  and  a  daughter 
of  four,  named  Margaret. 

Birdie  McKinney,  '01,  after  teaching  sev- 
eral years  in  the  Reidsville  schools,  became 
the  head  of  the  Latin  Department  in  the 
East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School  for 
two  years.  She  is  spending  this  year  at  her 
home  in  Reidsville. 

Daisy  Allen,  '01,  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  in  1907,  and  im- 
mediately after  graduation  secured  a  posi- 
tion in  the  State  Department  of  Chemistry 
in  Raleigh. 

Alma  Pittman,  '02,  after  graduation,  be- 
came Bible  Secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Then  she  studied 
nursing  and  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  From  her  article 
you  can  see  what  she  is  now  doing  in  Phila- 
delphia. 


Minnie  Field,  '02,  is  looking  after  the 
welfare  work  in  Mr.  Cone 's  mills  while 
Pearl   Wyche   is   abroad. 

Pearl  Wyche,  '03,  studied  at  Oread  and 
then  began  to  do  welfare  work  in  Mr.  Cone's 
mills.  On  February  8th  she  sailed  from  New 
York  for  an  extensive  trip  abroad.  She  will 
stop  at  Gibraltar,  Rome,  Athens,  Constan- 
tinople, Jerusalem,  Cairo,  and  then  come 
across  the  continent  through  Austria,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  the  British  Isles.  We 
wish  for  her  a  very  enjoyable  trip. 

Kate  Harden  Winstead,  '04,  lives  in  Eox- 
boro.  She  has  three  boys,  and  says,  "My 
only  regret  at  their  being  boys  is  that  they 
can  never  be  students  of  my  Alma  Mater." 

Evelyn  Royall,  '04,  who  teaches  a  pri- 
mary grade  in  one  of  the  Durham  schools, 
writes;  "I  consider  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  one  of 
the  most  helpful  influences  of  my  college 
life.  If  the  college  girls  could  only  realize 
its  power  for  increasing  their  usefulness  and 
opportunities  after  leaving  college,  I  am 
sure  they  would  manifest  more  interest  in 
its  various  departments. ' ' 

L.  Josie  Dameron,  '05,  taught  in  a  primary 
grade  of  the  Tarboro  schools  for  two  years 
after  her  graduation.  Then  she  studied 
vocal  music  in  Philadelphia  for  a  year,  and 
is  now  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  graded 
schools  at  Danville,  Va. 

Elizabeth  Powell,  '05,  taught  Latin  for 
two  years  in  the  Orphanage  at  Barium 
Springs.  Then  she  taught  the  same  subject 
and  assisted  with  other  subjects  for  two 
years  at  Wilkesboro.  She  spent  the  sum- 
mer of  1909  in  New  York  and  visited  the 
Hudson-Fulton  Exposition.  In  the  summer 
of  '10  she  and  her  family  moved  to  Califor- 
nia where  she  and  her  sister  Carrie,  '08,  are 
teaching. 

Estelle  Davis,  '06,  taught  mathematics  at 
the  Eastern  Carolina  Training  School  last 
summer. 

Martha  Winfield,  '06,  became  a  member 
of  the  English  faculty  here  immediately 
after  graduation.  Since  then  she  has  stud- 
ied one  summer  at  Harvard  and  a  half 
year  at  Chicago  University.  She  spent  last 
summer  traveling  through  England  and  Scot- 
land. 

Eula  May  Blue,  '07,  since  her  graduation 
has  been  teaching  in  the  Carthage  Graded 
School. 

Daisy  Wilson  Brinson,  '07,  writes  that 
she  is  now  teaching  a  public  school  of  seven 
grades  in  Hertford  County;  that  next  year 
she  hopes  to  have  a  new  house,  two  teachers 
and  many  other  improvements;  that  she  is 
keeping  house  as  a  pasttime. 

Mary  Carter,  '07,  who  was  married  to  Mr. 
Walter  Crump  during  last  fall,  now  lives 
in   Warrenton. 

Elizabeth  Howell,  '07,  will  graduate  as  a 
nurse  from  the  Episcopal  Hospital  in  Phil- 
adelphia  this   spring. 

Margaret  Redmond  Thigpen,  '08,  has  gone 
to  Phoenix,  Arizona,  with  her  husband  for 
the  sake  of  his  health.  Margaret  Redmond 
is  one  of  the  eleven  members  of  her  class 
who  are  married. 
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Delka  Austin,  'OS,  in  now  teaching  in  the 
Burlington  Graded  School. 

Okla  Dees,  '09,  taught  a  primary  grade  in 
Wadesboro  the  first  year  after  leaving  col- 
lege. Last  year  she  taught  the  same  work 
in  one  of  the  Greensboro  schools.  ' '  During 
last  June  and  July,"  she  writes,  "I  taught 
at  the  Appalachian  Training  School.  I  think 
I  never  enjoyed  any  work  quite  so  much.  In 
August  one  of  my  brothers  gave  me  a  trip 
through  the  North  Central  States  to  Can- 
ada and  back  by  Niagara. ' ' 

Eunice  Eoberts,  '10,  is  teaching  in  the 
Shelby  Graded   School. 

Mary  MeCulloch,  '10,  is  studying  Art  in 
the  Academy  of  Art,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Annie  Moring,  '10,  is  succeeding  well  in 
Domestic  Science  in  the  Rural  High  School 
at   Pleasant   Garden. 

Pearl  Holloway,  '11,  chaperoned  a  class 
of  high  school  boys  and  girls  from  High 
Point  to  the  College  several  Saturdays  ago. 
They  took  luncheon  in  the  college  dining 
hall. 

May  Vickery,  '11,  studied  at  Columbia 
last  summer  and  is  .now  teaching  Domestic 
Science  at  Brown  Summit. 

FORMER  STUDENTS 

Fodie  Buie  Kenyon,  who  holds  the  third 
highest  position  in  the  Appointment  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  writes  that  as  she  read  the  Alumnae 
News  she  ' '  went  back  to  the  day  college 
opened  and  I,  with  the  others,  came  up  from 
the  depot  to  the  two  brick  buildings  stand- 
ing in  an  old  field,  with  a  little  ditch  run- 
ning in  front  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  What 
a  time  we  had  and  how  we  did  work!  No- 
body knew  anybody  else;  we  were  all  strang- 
ers in  a  strange  land.  I  know  all  the  girls 
love  the  Normal,  but  the  feeling  that  the 
charter  members  have  is  something  more 
than  that.  I  don't  know  what  it  is;  1 
only  know  that  when  I  think  of  the  College 
a  lump  comes  in  my  throat,  and  a  mist  in 
my  eyes,  and  I  am  as  homesick  as  I  can  be 
for  the  Normal  and  for  North  Carolina. 
The  tar  is  on  my  heels  to  stay,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  I  am  married  to  a  son  of 
a  captain  in  the  yankee  army  who  is,  of 
course,  a  republican,  and  that  in  all  prob- 
ability I  shall  never  live  South  again.  I  am 
still  working  for  Uncle  Sam,  and  have  a  very 
nice  position.  I  have  a  great,  big,  good- 
natured  husband,  and  as  we  have  no  children 
I  suppose  that  makes  me  adore  him  all  the 
more.  But  I  shall  always  regret  that  I  have 
no  daugliter  to  send  to  the  Normal. ' ' 

Anne  Neel  Somerville,  1893  to  1894,  lives 
in  Florida,  as  she  writes,  "in  the  midst  of 
orange  trees  which  are  now  in  bloom.  We 
have  nineteen  large  orange  trees,  some 
forty  feet  high,  for  shade  trees  in  our  yard. 
We  have  also  limes,  lemons,  peaches,  scup- 
pernong  grapes,  guavas,  bananas,  mangoes, 
grape  fruit  and  five  varieties  of  oranges. 
I  wish  you  could  run  into  my  nursery  and 
take  a  peep  at  the  smartest,  prettiest  baby 
alive — little  Mary  Alice  Somerville — who 
will  be  1.5  months  old  the  9th  of  March. 
My!  but  she  is  smart  and  all  that  is  dearl 
My  husband  was  born  and  raised  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland.  "Nivcr  a  drop  of  any 
other  blood  runs  in  his  veins." 


Janet  Tatem  Thompson,  who  was  a  charter 
student  of  the  college,  lives  in  Norfolk  in 
winter  and  has  a  cottage  at  Willoughby 
Beach  in  summer.  She  is  the  proud  possessor 
of  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Lillian  Davis  Mason,  another  charter  stu- 
dent of  the  college,  after  leaving  the  college 
in  189-t  taught  for  several  years  in  the  pub-- 
lie  schools  of  Yadkin  County  and  then  held 
a  position  in  the  government  service  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  While  she  was  in  Wash- 
ington she  studied  art  and  literature.  In 
190.3  she  was  married  to  Eev.  B.  K.  Mason, 
of  Winston-Salem,  and  for  the  past  five 
years  they  have  resided  at  MuUins,  S.  C, 
where  h&  is  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church. 

Annie  E.  Trotter,  '9i  to  '96,  lives  in 
Chicago,  "just  off  the  campus,  with  four 
university  women. ' '  She  writes,  ' '  I  love 
Chicago  and  value  the  rich  experiences  one 
has  here,  but  the  best  days  of  all  were  spent 
at  our  Normal  College. ' '  At  our  request 
to  tell  us  of  her  work,  she  writes: 

' '  You  asked  that  I  would  tell  you  all 
about  my  work.  It  is  difficult  to  chose  some 
little  part  and  write  about  it  so  that  it 
would  be  worth  while.  Where  shall  I  begin? 
^Vhen  I  come  into  the  factory  in  the  morning 
I  say  '  good  morning '  in  eight  languages 
to  employees  of  eight  nationalities.  The 
majority  of  our  people  speak  English,  but 
it  pleases  them  to  have  a  greeting  in  the 
language  of  the  '  old  country '.  The  work 
of  a  social  secretary  in  a  large  manufactur- 
ing plant  is  of  various  kinds.  It  brings  one 
in  daily  contact  with  a  number  of  interest- 
ing people  and  live  social  agencies. 

' '  I  endeavor  to  bring  our  employees  in 
touch  with  everything  that  will  be  helpful 
to  them.  This  is  done  through  co-operation 
with  the  public  evening  schools,  the  Chicago 
Public  Library,  municipal  gymnasiums,  the 
Juvenile  Court,  the  Court  of  Domestic  Rela- 
tions, the  Juvenile  Protective  League,  the 
Visiting  Nurses,  the  United  Charities,  and 
social  settlements. ' ' 

Eifie  Cain,  '94  to  '96,  after  leaving  college 
taught  in  the  Oxford  Orphanage  for  two 
years.  Then  she  taught  in  the  Thomasville 
Baptist  Orphanage  for  eleven  years.  At  thiiv 
time  she  felt  the  need  of  a  temporary  change, 
and  so  in  the  summer  of  1910  she  began  to 
study  nursing  in  the  Whitehead-Stokcs '  San- 
atorium. Her  time  is  full  of  work  as  the 
time  of  a  pupil  nurse  is  apt  to  be.  She 
writes:  "We  are  busy  here.  As  Dr.  Melver 
used  to  quote,  'This  one  thing  I  do,'  and 
there  is  enough  to  keep  one  doing. ' ' 

Liz2ie  Stewart,  '93  to  '97,  is  now  a  stenog- 
rapher in  Greensboro.  She  writes :  "  I  re- 
ceived the  coiiy  of  the  Alumnae  News  and 
read  every  word  of  it  with  keenest  interest. 
It  seemed  just  like  getting  a  long  letter  from 
home.  I  never  cease  to  be  thankful  for 
the  Normal  and  what  it  has  done  for  the 
women  of  North  Carolina.  Sometimes  I  feel 
sorry  that  Dr.  McIver  was  not  spared  to  see 
more  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  but  perhaps 
he  knows. ' ' 

Annie  Jean  Gash,  who  entered  college  in 
'94,  left  after  one  year  of  work.  Later  she 
was  graduated  from  Agnes  Scott  and  then 
studied  at  Teachers'  College.  She  is  now 
spending    her    time    at    Pisgah    Forest    witli 


parents  to  whom  she  is  indispensable.  From 
what  we  can  learn  the  neighborhood  like- 
wise derives  great  benefit  from  her  pres- 
ence. 

Elizabeth  Bell,  '95  to  '98,  married  Mr. 
T.  J.  Shipman,  the  cashier  of  the  Brevard 
Bank.  They,  with  little  Eliiabeth,  live  in 
a  beautiful  home  just  south  of  Brevard. 

Emma  BrowTi,  a  student  from  '96  to  '98, 
and  again  from  '99  to  '00,  taught  for  sev- 
eral years  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
College  at  Red  Springs.  She  was  married 
January  17,  1912,  to  Mr.  Hiram  Grantham, 
of  Red  Springs. 

Mary  Porter,  who  was  in  college  from  the 
fall  of  '98  until  the  fever,  now  lives  in 
Santiago  de  Cuba  and  has  charge  of  the 
Episcopal  School  in  that  city. 

Martha  Jacocks  Smithwiek,  '99  to  '02, 
writes  thus:  "We  are  indeed  living  in  the 
country,  at  the  end  of  a  road,  with  a  creek 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  and  with 
Albemarle  Sound  about  two  miles  from  here. 
We  have  two  children,  the  older  a  girl  three 
years  old.  Her  name  is  Emily  and  she  keeps 
me  straight.  Lately  she  has  taken  up  sew- 
ing and  now  I  cau't  rest  for  her  wishing 
to  sew.  The  younger  is  a  boy  named  Rich- 
ardson. He  was  a  year  old  in  .Tanuary,  and 
walks  and  talks  some,  and  is  in  my  opinion 
one  of  the  dearest  babies  at  all. ' ' 

Katharine  Reid  Kelly,  "01  to  '0.5,  has 
been  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  North 
Idaho  since  her  husband's  death  five  years 
ago.  She  writes:  "I  like  my  work  and 
find  it  usually  not  very  hard  since  the 
schools,  as  a  rule,  are  not  crowded.  No 
school  is  shorter  than  five  months.  Teachers 
are  paid  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars.  The 
poorest  get  fifty  dollars.  We  have  two  good 
normals  in  Idaho,  but  they  are  young  and 
not  so  well  equipped  and  attended  as  in 
North  Carolina,  yet  they  are  up  to  date. 
No  teacher  need  think  that  she  can  come 
west  and  step  into  a  good  position  if  she 
is  only  half  prepared.  The  door  is  shut  to 
any  such  poor  material. ' ' 

Cora  Delamar,  '05  to  '06,  is  now  at  work 
in  Beaufort,  N.  C.  She  writes :  "  I  shall  al- 
ways be  interested  in  the  college  and  in  each 
person  who  has  ever  been  connected  with  it 
in  any  way,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  some 
means  to  keep  in  touch  with  them.  I  think 
the  Alumnae  News  is  just  what  each  one  of 
us  girls  who  are  away  from  the  college  has 
been  wanting." 

Mamie  Smith,  '00  to  '09.  who  now  is  teach- 
ing in  the  Washington  Avenue  School  near 
Chadbourne,  writes  that  she  will  be  present 
at  our  next  conimencement. 

Janet  Weil,  '08  to  '10,  is  now  spending 
her  second  year  at  Smith  College.  We  an- 
ticipate with  pleasure  a  visit  from  her  dur- 
ing  March. 

Lucile  Kennett,  "07- '10.  now  teaches  at 
Muir's  Chapel.  Guilford  County.  Her  class 
made  doughnuts  to  be  sent  to  the  banquet 
given  during  the  last  week  in  February,  to 
Dr.  Claxton  in  St.  Louis  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence.  Cook- 
ing classes  fron\  various  schools  throughout 
the  country  sent  different  dishes  for  the 
table. 
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WELFARE  WORK  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

Alma  L.  Pittman,  Class  of  igo2 

"A  wise  old  owl  lived  in  an  oak, 
The  more  he  saw  the  less  he  spoke. 
The  less  he  spoke  the  more  he  heard, 
Why  can 't  we  be  like  that  old  bird  ?  " 

Perhaps  if  we  only  realized  it,  we  are 
already  too  much  like  the  ' '  wise  old  owl ' '. 
We  see  and  hear  much,  and  it  is  our  privilege 
to  read  and  know  more,  and  with  all  our 
knowledge  we  are  willing  to  give  out  so 
little  to  those  about  us.  There  are  multi- 
tudes of  people  who,  because  they  cannot  do 
great  things  for  God,  and  for  those  about 
them,  refuse  to  do  anything  at  all.  Perhaps 
because  we  have  not  yet  learned  that  God's 
greatest  work  is  not  done  by  a  few  great 
men  and  women,  but  by  those  who  are  living 
so  close  to  the  Father  that  they  can  feel  His 
heart  throbs  for  this  needy  world.  After  all, 
it  is  those  who  are  faithful  even  in  the  least 
of  the  duties  of  life  who  accomplish  most 
during  a  lifetime. 

I  wish  that  I  might  take  you  with  me  into 
some  of  the  slum  districts  of  our  large  cities, 
and  I  am  sure  you  would  not  be  willing 
to  live  another  day  without  at  least  remem- 
bering the  sin  sick  and  poverty  stricken  ones 
in  your  prayers. 

Just  now  I  am  living  in  southeast  Phila- 
delphia, about  three  blocks  from  what  is 
known  as  ' '  Hell 's  Half  Acre ' ' — the  name  of 
the  district  explains  conditions  there.  How- 
ever, I  am  glad  to  know  that  conditions  are 
improving  through  the  work  of  the  ' '  In-as- 
mueh  Mission ' '. 

In  connection  with  the  Baptist  Institute 
for  Christian  Workers,  where  I  am  studying, 
we  are  carrying  on  the  work  of  one  of  the 
Baptist  city  missions,  at  the  Moore  Street 
Mission,  which  is  two  miles  from  our  school. 
In  this  district  there  are  over  one  thousand 
liomes  of  one  room  each,  and  in  some  of  these 
the  family  takes  boarders.  It  would  take 
too  long  to  tell  you  of  the  conditions  that 
we  find  as  we  visit  in  these  homes,  for  so 
we  must  call  them  for  the  want  of  a  better 
name.  But  I  must  describe  one  or  two.  If 
you  will  come  with  me  I  '11  take  you  first  into 
a  home  of  three  rooms,  a  bed  room,  a  living 
room  and  a  kitchen.  The  father  is  a  drunk- 
ard; the  mother  is  the  one  who  works  to 
feed  the  family  of  eight  children.  As  we 
questioned  her  as  to  her  needs,  she  reluctant- 
ly told  us  the  truth.  Most  of  the  children 
had  only  one  change  of  clothing  and  were 
wearing  summer  clothing.  We  took  the 
ages  of  the  girls  and  boys  and  called  later 
with  garments  suflEeient  to  make  them  com- 
fortable. We  did  not  see  the  bed  room,  but 
the  living  room  was  about  eight  by  ten  feet 
square,  and  almost  bare  of  furnishings. 
The  kitchen  was  about  four  feet  wide  and 
ten  feet  long,  contained  a  small  stove,  a 
table,  and  a  bench  on  which  w^ere  two  wash- 
tubs,  where  the  mother  spends  her  strength 
in  earning  the  food  for  her  drunken  husband 
and  helpless  children.  When  her  youngest 
boy  was  only  ten  days  old,  this  poor  mother 
was  pushed  out  of  the  house  with  her  baby 
into  the  snow  on  a  bitter  cold  night,  and  had 
to  find  shelter  in  a  neighbor  '3  house,  be- 
cause  her   husband    was    crazy   with    drink. 

In  many  of  these  homes,  not  only  does  the 
father  drink,  but  the  mother  also  is  a  drink- 
ing,  swearing,    quarrelsome   member   of   the 


family.  What  can  we  expect  the  boys  and 
girls  born  of  such  parents  to  be  if  we  do  not 
better  conditions  by  teaching  them  to  know 
and  love  Christ?  Five  years  ago  there  was 
a  mother  in  this  district  who  was  a  drunk- 
ard. Today  she  is  the  mother  of  four  sweet 
children  of  whom  any  mother  would  be 
proud.  Her  home  is  neat,  clean  and  attrac- 
tive. She  is  the  president  of  the  Mothers ' 
Club  in  the  Mission,  and  teaches  a  class  in 
the  Mission  Sunday  school.  Her  voice  is 
often  heard  in  prayer  in  the  weekly  prayer 
meetings  which  I  have  charge  of  and  in  other 
services  of  the  Mission.  There  are  forty 
mothers  in  their  club,  and  they  are  a  real  in- 
spiration to  us  who  work  with  them.  For 
when  they  have  been  won  for  Christ  they 
have  such  strong  faith  and  courage.  Many 
come  to  this  club  hungry,  and  all  bear  heavy 
burdens,  and  this  brief  time  away  from 
work,  confusion,  and  the  burdens  of  the 
home  is  like  an  oasis  in  their  desert  lives.  I 
wish  that  I  might  describe  one  of  their  meet- 
ings, but  I  must  give  a  brief  outline  of  what 
we  are  trying  to   do  in  this  Mission. 

I  have  mentioned  the  home  visitation,  and 
distribution  of  clothing.  Thousands  of  gar- 
ments are  sent  to  our  school  for  this  purpose, 
so  many  who  cannot  see  the  conditions  are 
helping  nobly  in  this  work  through  their 
gifts.  Besides  our  weekly  prayer  meeting 
and  Sunday  school  and  Sunday  evening  ser- 
vice, we  have  services  for  children  and  vari- 
ous clubs  for  the  boys  and  girls.  Then  every 
Thursday  afternoon  we  have  Industrial 
School;  classes  in  sewing,  basketry,  ham- 
mocks, and  kindergarten.  Last  week  the  at- 
tendance was  215,  and  such  a  variety.  Some 
from  homes  wliere  the  mother  is  a  Christian 
and  is  doing  her  best  in  caring  for  her  chil- 
dren, and  others — well,  our  Bible  instruc- 
tor after  visiting  the  work,  asked:  "Have 
some  of  those  children  ever  had  a  bath?" 
We  are  gradually  teaching  them  the  need  of 
a  clean  body,  and  that  the  ' '  word  of  God 
has  power  not  only  to  take  impurity  out  of 
the  heart,  but  to  cleanse  the  outward  life  as 
well. ' '  Last  year  these  poor  mothers  raised 
seventy-three  dollars  to  help  pay  some  one 
to  continue  the  work  of  the  Mission  during 
the  summer. 

This  is  a  stupendous  work;  at  times  it 
seems  as  if  we  were  but  playing  at  it,  and 
yet  with  only  thirty  students  we  cannot  do 
more.  Last  year  nineteen  thousand  and 
three  hundred  calls  were  made  by  our  stu- 
dents in  this  work.  Next  year  we  expect 
to  be  in  our  new  building  which  can  accom- 
modate one  hundred  students,  and  then  we 
shall  be  able  to  do  more  effective  work. 
Even  now  we  are  working  in  nineteen  other 
parts  of  the  city,  besides  our  Mission.  Our 
students  are  doing  the  practical  work,  and 
many  are  helping  to  make  our  work  possible, 
but  all  of  you  can  have  a  share  in  it  by  be- 
ing helpers  together  with  us  in  prayer. 

I  have  given  you  a  little  idea  of  how  I  am 
spending  my  time  during  this  year  of  wait- 
ing for  the  time  that  I  shall  begin  my  work 
in  the  Baptist  Hospital,  to  which  I  have 
been  appointed,  in  Shaohsing,  China.  Next 
fall  I  expect  to  begin  my  service  there,  to 
do  what  I  can  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
the  people  of  China,  and  to  give  them  the 
knowledge  of  the  Great  Physician. 


' '  My  life  is  not  my  own,  but  Christ 's  who 

gave  it. 
And  He  bestows  it  upon  all  the  race; 
I  lose  it  for  His   sake,  and  thus  I  save  it, 
I  hold  it  close,  but  only  to  expand  it ; 
Accept  it.  Lord,  for  others,  through  Thy 
grace. ' ' 

' '  Others,  Lord,  yes  others. 
Let  this  my  motto  be. 
Help  me  to  live  for  others. 
That  I  may  live  like  Thee." 


TO  ALL   FORMER   STUDENTS 

The  annual  dues  for  membership  in  the 
Alumnae  Association  should  be  sent  in  at 
once.  The  amount  is  $1.00  a  year.  Please 
send  this  with  25  cents  for  your  svibscription 
to  the  Alumnae  News  to  me  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. We  are  anxious  to  have  our  subscrip- 
tion list  grow,  as  we  want  to  secure  second- 
class  postal  rates  on  the  paper  and  we  can- 
not do  this  unless  you  help  us  out  by  prompt 
responses.  Each  one  of  the  one  hundred 
letters  and  messages  already  received  has 
been  appreciated  and  has  encouraged  us. 
LArEA  H.  CoiT, 
Business  Manager. 


North  Carolina's  School 
Work  and  Some  Aids 

In  her  work  of  relating  the  life  of  the 
school  to  out-door  life,  to  life  on  the 
farm,  to  industry.  North  Carolina  is 
doing  great  things  for  her  children 
and  for  herself.  With  these  two  books, 
she  will  be  enabled  to  do  much  more  : 

The  Story  of  Cotton  and  the 
Development  of  the  Cotton  States 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  of  Trinity  College, 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Adopted  for  North  and  South  Carolina 

is  a  wonderful  tale  of  an  industrial  influence. 
The  child  will  see  whv  Cotton  was  king,  how 
it  affects  his  own  life,  the  history  of  the 
South,  of  the  world;  why  it  still  holds  a 
dominant  position  as  one  of  the  greatest 
industries  of  all  time.  He  will  see  how  it  is 
cultivated   and    manufactured.     Illustrated. 

Language  Through  Nature 
Literature  and  Art 

Perdue  and  Griswold 
Adopted  for  North  Carolina 

Beautifully  worked  out  lessons  in  nature 
study,  literature  and  art.  For  stimulating 
interest,  thought  and  expression,  teachers 
say  the  book  is  the  best  little  lano^uage  text 
ever  put  in  the  hands  of  children.  Illustrated. 
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Rand  McNally  &  Company 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


SPECIAL    TO    TEACHERS 

DURING  the  past  three  years  we  have  located 
our  members  in  81  states.  Our  patrons  iuciude 
the  best  schools  and  colle°res  through  the  south- 
west. We  locate  a  large  number  of  the  Stale  Nor- 
mal Alumnae.     Inforviatioti  for  the  asking. 

SOUTHERN    EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 

RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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SUMMER  SESSION 


OF 


The  North  Carolina  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College 

The  first  summer  session  of  The  North  Carolina  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  opens  Wed- 
nesday, June  12,  1912.     The  session  lasts  eight  weeks  and  closes  August  7th. 

CLASSES  OF  COURSES 

In  a  general  way  the  courses  offered  may  be  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Collegiate  courses  intended  for  college 
students  who  desire  to  earn  advance  credit  or  to  remove  conditions  ;  (2)  Special  or  technical  courses  for  teachers,  m- 
cudfn "-besides  Psychology,  School  Management,  and  the  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching-Agncultnre,  Domestic 
Selene?  Home  Economicst  Drawing,  Manual  Arts,  Vocal  Music,  and  most  of  the  subjects  taught  m  the  High  School  , 
(3)  Courses  in  Household  Management  and  the  care  of  Home  and  Family  ;   (4)  Special  Courses  for  college  entrance. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  collegiate  courses  are  the  same  for  the  Summer  Session  as  for  the  other 
sessions  of  the  College  The  special  courses  are  open  to  all  students  qualified  to  pursue  them  to  advantage.  Iso  student 
should  apply,  however,  who  is  not  intent  upon  serious  work,  or  who  has  not  had  the  equivalent  of  at  least  one  year  s  high- 
school  training.  CREDITS    FOR    SUMMER    SESSION    WORK 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Summer  Session  work  is  of  collegiate  grade,  and  that  most  of  the  courses  may 
be  counted  towards  graduation.  Generally  speaking,  these  courses  are  presented  as  units  equivalent  to  one-fourth  of  a 
year's  work.  In  the  case  of  some  subjects,  notably  the  sciences,  the  student  may  devote  all  of  her  time  to  one  course  and 
thereby  complete  an  entire  year's  work.  .  .  ,     c  ^i. 

For  special  courses  not  included  in  the  collegiate  credit  list,  certificates  of  credit  will  be  given.  Several  of  these 
special  courses  are  designed  for  college  entrance  and  when  completed  will  be  accepted  as  parts  of  the  college  admission 
requirements. 

1.00  covers  all  necessary  expenses,  including  board,  room,  laundry,  lights, 


FEES.     Tuition  in  all  courses  free, 
text-books,  and  medical  attention. 


For  catalogue  and  other  information,  address 

JULIUS   I.  FOUST.  President, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


HOOK  &  ROGERS 

ARCHITECTS 

cnarloue,  NortH  Carolina 

Wills  Book  and  Stationery  Co. 

Booksellers  :  Stationers  :  Office  Outfitters 

206  South  Elm  St.       Telephone  194 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

W.  Perry  Reaves.  M.  D. 

PRACTICE  LIMITED  TO 

EYE,  EAR,  NOSE  AND  THROAT 

OFFICE  AND  INFIRMARY 

McADOO   BUILDING 
NEXT    TO    POSTOFFICE  'PHONE   30 

J.  Van  Lindiey  Nursery  Company 

NURSERYI^EN  and  FLORISTS 

Greensboro  and  Pomona    ;     North  Carolina 


JOS.  J.  STONE  &  GO. 
printers 
gingers 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 


We  handle  everything  in  print  on  the 
sub.ject,  and  we  publish  some  of  the 
best  books. 

Send  us  your  orders  from  anywhere. 
They  will  have  prompt  and  careful  at- 
tention. 


Whitcoinb  &  Barrows 

PUBLISHERS 
HUNTINGTON  GtlftMBERS 

Boston,  Mass. 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  OF 
AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS 

THE  STATE'S 

INDUSTRIAL   COLLEGE 

FOR  MEN 

Courses  offered  in  Agriculture  and  allied  sciences  ; 
in  Civil,  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Eng^ineering ;  in 
Textile  Arts  ;  and  iu  Industrial  Chemistry. 


E 


NGRAVED   VISITING   CARDS 
and  WEDDING  INVITATIONS 


SAMPLKS    AND    PRICES   ON    APrHCATlON 

EDWARDS  &   BROUQHTON   PTQ.  CO. 

steel  Ilic  and  *:>«|i|>(r|ilate  Kogravcm  RUEICH,  $.  C. 


FOR  C.^T-^LOGUES,    ADDRESS 

E    B.  OWEN,  Registrar. 

Odoll  Hardware  GoiiiDani! 

HARDWARE  AND  MILL  SUPPLIES 

MftNTELS,  GRATES  ftND  TILES 
Builders'  Finishing  ttarriware 

GREENSBORO,   N.  C. 


"Ido.Ts  ;iio  worlli  more  than  acres,  and 
the  possesor  of  ideas  will  always  hold  in 
financial  bondage  those  whose  chief  posses- 
sion is  acres  of  land.'" — Charles  D.  Mclitr. 


